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Table  1  -  Monthly  allk  prodnctlon  on  fame.  United  States  1929-51  i/ 
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total 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1935 
1936 
1937 

193S 


19'^ 
19'H 
19'*2 

191*3 


19'*5 
191*6 
191*7 
191*8 
191*9 


1950 
1951 


7,187 
■7.371 
7.798 
7.951 

7.983 
7.6'i2 


6,860 
7.051 
7.1*17 
7,781+ 
7.532 
7.11*1* 


7.081* 
7.292 
7.388 
7.1*38 
7.807 
7.81*1 
8,31*9 
8,719 
8,766 
8.590 


6,690 
7,159 
6,899 
7,089 
7.1*11 


8,067 
8,253 
8.519 
8,625 
8,580 
8.272 


8,51*3 
8,723 
9,01*8 
8,851* 
8,989 
8.760 


8.801 
8,561* 
8.889 
8,290 
8.675 


7,688 
7,933 
8,268 
8,373 
8.575 


7,823 
8,21*1* 
8,01*1 
8,1*1*3 
8.725 


8,1*1*0 
8,807 
8,560 
9.120 
9.195 


9.067 
8,960 


8,1*29 
8,212 
8.1*56 
8,126 
8.399 


8,881 
9.223 
9,608 
9.712 
9.690 


9. 308 
9.893 
10,250 
10,208 
10.135 


9.925 
9.713 
9.809 
9.190 
9.625 


8.721 
8.527 


9.991 
9.690 


10,625 
lO.llltO 
10,385 
9,881* 
10.328 
10,506 


Million  E_ 


10,01*7 

10,386 
10,560 
10,501* 
10,665 

10.182 


10,222 
10,507 
10,1*66 
10,881 
10.903 


10,918 
11.681* 
12,075 
11.855 
11.81*7 


12.358 
12,206 
12,131* 
11.697 
12.076 


10,562 
10,766 
10,683 
10,701 
10,675 
10.1*77 


10,027 
9.725 
9.663 
9.777 
9.973 
9.796 


8,800 
8,1*13 
8,61*3 
8,739 
9.167 
9.004 


7.61*2 
7.522 
7.798 
7.974 
8.192 
8.160 


10.991 
10,948 
10.955 
11.226 
11.277 


11.641 
12,028 
12,505 
12,529 
12.373 


10,384 
9.893 
10.323 
10,581 
10.1*98 


9,402 
8,695 
9.192 
9.545 
9.515 


12,908 
12,578 
12,816 
12,171 
12.372 


10,710 
11,227 
11.731 
11.725 
11.520 


9,681 
10,272 
10,722 
10,530 
10.251 


8,258 
8,049 
8,071 
8,1*45 
8.394 


7.335 
7.1*66 
7.737 
7.810 
7.941 
7.835 


6,811 
7,091 
7,1*27 
7,369 
7,417 
7.185 


8,761 
9. £25 
9.458 
9.230 
9.236 


7,702 
8,090 
7,735 
8,073 
7.946 


12, a4 
11.927 
12,082 
11.514 
11.564 


11.014 
10,838 
10,569 
10.511 
10,661 


9.615 
9.435 
9.224 
9.124 
9.1*31 


8.389 
8,813 
8,896 
8,673 
8.961 


7,003 
7.322 
6,981 
7,396 
7.433 


7.107 
7,391 
7,716 
7,722 
7,61+8 
7.154 


7,206 
7,404 
7,297 
7.570 
7.689 


98,988 
100,158 
103,029 
103,810 
104. 762 
101.621 


7, 731 
8,174 
8,182 
7,960 
8.285 


7.953 
8,447 
8,470 
8,224 
8,529 


101,205 
102,410 
101,908 
105,807 
106.792 


11,840       12,538       11,870       10,620  9,396 


9.050 
8.985 
8,780 
8,71*8 
9.056 


8,21*0 
8,293 
7,906 
8,031 
8.1*47 


8,325 
8,522 
8,015 
8,241 
8,611 


109,502 
115.268 
118,884 
117.785 
117.992 


9.081 


121.504 
119.713 
119.065 
115.527 
119.245 


8,402       8,523  120,555 


i/  EBtimates  based  on  national  Indications  of  milk  production  and  utilization. 
Statesbecome  available. 
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Table  2  -  Total  sigjply  and  utilization  of  milk  in  the  United  States,  1940-50 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

191*4 

191*5 

191*6 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  2J 

Mill 

ion  p 

0  u  n  d  a 

Milk  production 

109,502  115,268 

118,884 

117,785 

117,992 

121,504 

119.713 

119,065 

115.527 

119.245 

120,555 

112,328  118,094 

121,710 

120,611 

120,818 

124,330 

122,539 

121,891 

118.353 

122,071 

123,381 

Utilization  (milk  equivalent) 

Manufactured  in  plants 

Creamery  butter 

37.349 

38.077 

35.938 

34,it6o 

30,620 

28,065 

24,145 

27,430 

24,980 

29.149 

28,800 

51*8 

665 

775 

698 

713 

780 

772 

830 

771 

843 

820 

36,801 

37,412 

35,163 

33.762 

29.907 

27.285 

23.373 

26,600 

24,209 

28,306 

27,980 

Cheese 

6.115 

7.612 

9.247 

7.743 

8,090 

8.777 

8,058 

9,393 

8.597 

9.383 

8,870 

1,747 

1.945 

1,874 

2.179 

2,045 

2.346 

2,894 

2,381 

2,332 

2.575 

2,810 

CsLnned  milk 

5.266 

7,023 

7,592 

6.594 

7.384 

8.147 

6.567 

6,899 

7,271 

5.898 

6,190 

137 

268 

147 

278 

330 

339 

269 

389 

295 

234 

150 

Bnlk  condensed  milk 

312 

278 

307 

249 

289 

310 

237 

423 

483 

1*90 

500 

165 

172 

163 

145 

138 

167 

151 

179 

98 

104 

100 

223 

347 

474 

1.052 

1.355 

1,650 

1.421 

1,250 

1.293 

956 

990 

Frozen  dairy  products 

4.712 

5.754 

6,795 

5.177 

5,354 

5.788 

9.595 

8,732 

7.939 

7. 737 

7.1*90 

199 

202 

268 

108 

105 

127 

158 

180 

Fat  from  other  products  2j ' 

982 

1,214 

1,457 

826 

859 

926 

1.507 

1.31*6 

1.474 

1.41*7 

l.liOO 

Net  from  milk  and  cream  . 

3.730 

4,5110 

5,338 

4.550 

4.697 

5.130 

8.196 

7,491 

6.592 

6,1*48 

6.270 

Other  manufactured  products  jt/ 

54 

63 

94 

196 

514 

720 

552 

515 

560 

561 

570 

Total  factory  products  ^  ... 

54,550 

59.660 

60,399 

56,71*8 

54,71*9 

54.871 

51,718 

55.520 

51.730 

54.955 

54.430 

8,129 

7,967 

7,365 

6,851 

6,608 

6.755 

6,630 

6,268 

5.928 

5.584 

5.365 

Consumed  as  milk  or  cream 

33.519 

34,863 

37,650 

41,000 

43,000 

1*6,000 

47,000 

45,000 

44,500 

45,000 

1*6,000 

12,063 

12,020 

11,856 

11.615 

11.685 

.11,671 

12,318 

12,295 

12,314 

12,385 

12.450 

2,994 

3.124 

3,294 

3.276 

3.270 

3.335 

3,255 

3,228 

3.109 

3.211 

3.382 

1,073 

1(60 

1,146 

1.121 

1,506 

1.698 

1,618 

-420 

772 

936 

1.754 

1/  Includes  an  allowance  of  2,826  million  pounds  for  milk  produced  by  cows  not  on  farms,  the  same  as  in  1930  when  information 

on  this  item  was  last  obtained.    Zj  Milk  sherbet  and  ice  milk.    Not  avnilable  prior  to  1943. 
2J  Milk  equivalent  of  butter  and  condensed  milk  \ised  in  ice  cream.    Ji/  Includes  dry  cream,  malted  milk,  dry  part  skim  milk, 

dry  Ice  cream  mix  and.  for  1946  and  later  yesrs,  whole  milk  equivalent  of  thp  fpt  in  cottage  cheese. 
±1  Includes  net  milk  equivalents  on  butter  and  frozen  dairy  products  to  avoid  double  counting  of  milk  from  which  fat  was  reused 

in  making  a  second  dairy  product.    6/  Eesidioal,  including  miscellaneous  minor  uses;  net  imports,  exports  and  year-end 

carry-over  of  milk  and  cream;  as  well  as  any  inaccuracies  of  independently  determined  use  estlimtes. 
21  Preliminary. 
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Milk  production  on  farms  in  1950  totaled  120.6  Mllion  pounds,  the  second 
highest  annual  output  in  the  Nation's  history.    Milk  production  per  cow  was  at  an 
all-time  high,  but  milk  cow  numbers  were  only  about  the  same  as  20  years  ago,  and 
12  percent  below  the  1944  peak  year.    The  fat  test  of  milk  produced  averaged  3,96 
percent.    Production  of  home-made  butter  on  farms  continued  to  decline,  and  the  271 
million  pounds  churned  in  1950  was  the  smallest  quantity  in  more  than  a  century. 
Some  100.1  billion  pounds,  or  83  percent  of  the  milk  produced,  was  sold  or  utilized 
in  products  sold  from  farms.    A  record  high  74,3  billion  pounds  of  whole  milk  was 
sold  by  farmers  to  plants  and  dealers,  a  somewhat  increased  but  still  relatively 
low  20.7  billion  pounds  was  skimmed  on  farms  for  sale  as  cream,  4,4  billion  pounds 
was  retailed  as  milk  and  cream  by  producers,  and  0.8  billion  pounds  wa-s  used  for 
farm  butter  sold.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  whole  milk  sold  to  plants  and 
for  farm  butter  were  lower  in  1950  than  in  1949,  while  those  for  cream  and  retail 
milk  were  about  unchanged.    The  average  return  for  milk  utilized  in  all  dairy 
products  sold  was  $3.76  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $3.82  the  previous  year. 
Cash  returns  to  farmers  from  marketings  of  milk,  cream,  and  farm-churned  butter 
totaled  3,763    million  dollars  in  1950,  a  trifle  below  1949  receipts,  and  15 
percent  below  the  1948  record,  but  still  the  fourth  highest  annual  cash  income 
from  marketings  of  milk  products  on  record.    The  value  of  milk,  cream,  and  home- 
made butter  consumed  by  families  on  farms  producing  milk  totaled  716  million  dollars 
in  1950.    Oross  farm  income  from  dairy  products,  including  cash  receipts  from 
sales  and  the  value  of  home  consumed  products,  totaled  4,479  million  dollars. 

Milk  Production  a  Billion  Pounds  Below  1945  Record 

Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1950  totaled  120.6  billion 
pounds,  about  1  percent  more  than  in  1949,  but  still  a  billion  pounds  short  of  the 
1945  record.    The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  during  1950  was  22,779,000  head, 
a  slight  increase  from  1949,  but  otherwise  the  smallest  farm  milking  herd  since 
1930.    Milk  cow  numbers  were  down  about  12  percent  from  the  record  yearly  number 
set  in  1944,    Milk  production  per  cow  in  19^0  set  a  new  high  of  5,292  pounds. 
Continued  close  culling,  improved  breeding,  and  liberal  feeding  all  helped  to  bring 
production  per  cow  to  a  level  about  one- fourth  higher  than  25  years  ago.  The 
percentage  of  butterfat  in  milk  averaged  3,96  percent  in  1950.    For  the  country 
as  a  whole,  butterfat  production  per  cow  averaged  210  pounds,  the  highest  annual 
average  to  date.    Last  year  was  the  third  straight  year  in  which  butterfat  yield 
per  cow  has  exceeded  200  pounds.    The  total  quantity  of  butterfat  in  all  milk 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1950  was  4.8  billion  pounds. 

Butter  churned  on  farms  in  1950  totaled  271  million  pounds,  or  about  one- sixth 
of  the  combined  output  of  creamery  and  farm  buttsr.    Production  of  farm  butter 
continued  to  decline,  with  1950  churnings  about  4  percent  less  than  in  1949.  Over 
the  last  50  years,  butter  production  has  shifted  steadily  from  farms  to  factories. 
The  1950  farm  production  of  butter  was  only  about  a  fourth  as  much  as  that  produced 

1/  Prepared  by  John  1.  Wilson  and  Herbert  M.  Walters,  Agricultural  Statisticians, 
under  the  general  direction  of  B,  H,  Bennett,  Head,  Division  of  Dairy  Statistics. 
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annaally  aroond  the  turn  of  the  centary.    However,  farm  "batter  production  is 
still  an  important  item  of  milk  utilization  for  small  herds  in  the  Soath,  In 
the  14  Southern  States  east  of  the  Great  Plains,  the  quantity  of  "butter  churned 
on  farms  was  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  churned  in  dairy  manufacturing 
plants.    For  the  country  as  a  whole,  some  5,4  "billion  pounds  of  milk  was  required 
to  produce  the  butter  churned  on  farms  in  1950.    This  was  about  4^  percent  of  the 
total  milk  produced  on  farms. 

In  1950,  for  the  first  time  since  1945,  more  than  100  billion  pounds  of  milk 
was  sold  or  used  to  prepare  other  dairy  products  sold  from  farms.    As  compared 
with  1949,  the  milk  utilized  in  products  sold  was  up  1.2  billion  pounds.  A 
record  high  74.3  billion  pounds  of  whole  milk  was  sold  to  plants  and  dealers  In 
1950,  about  1  percent  more  than  the  previous  record  established  in  1949.  This 
milk  was  used  by  dealers  for  processing  and  resale  as  fluid  milk  or  cream  and  for 
manofactore  of  dairy  products  made  from  whole  milk,  such  as  cheese,  evaporated 
milk,  etc.    The  volume  of  whole  milk  delivered  by  farmers  to  plants  and  dealers 
has  increased  27  billion  pounds  or  57  percent  in  the  last  10  years.    In  1950, 
farmers  skimmed  20 ,7  billion  pounds  of  milk  for  sale  as  cream  to  dairy  plants. 
Most  of  this  cream  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  creamery  butter.    The  ajBoont 
of  milk  skimmed  for  sale  as  cream  in  1950  was  higher  than  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  but  was  about  one-third  lower  than  a  decade  ago*    Hetail  sales 
by  farmers  of  milk  and  cream  direct  to  consumers  accounted  for  4,4  billion  pounds 
of  milk  in  1950.    Betail  sales  continued  to  decline,  with  the  1950  volume  down  4 
percent  from  the  previous  year  and  about  one-foorth  less  than  in  1940.  Milk 
utilized  in  churning  farm  butter  sold  off  farms  amounted  to  about  t far ee-f earth, 
of  a  billion  pounds.    Farm  butter  is  no  longer  an  in5)ortant  item  of  sale  "by 
farmers,  except  in  some  noncommercial  areas,  and  the  1950  volume  of  milk  used  for 
this  purpose  was  only  about  half  that  of  10  years  ago* 

In  1950,  some  20.4  billion  pounds  of  milk,  or  17  percent  of  the  Hation*s 
total  production,  was  utilized  on  fstrms  where  produced.    Of  this,  some  12*4 
billion  pounds  was  consumed  as  fluid  milk  and  cream  by  farm  families,  and  another 
4.6  billion  pounds  was  consumed  in  the  form  of  home-made  butter.    Vlhole  milk  fed 
to  calves  amounted  to  3.4  billion  pounds.    The  total  amount  of  milk  used  on  fsurms 
where  produced  in  1950  was  little  different  from  that  in  other  recent  years,  but 
was  about  6  percent  less  than  a  decade  ago,  largely  as  the  result  of  smaller 
consumption  of  farm-churned  batter.    Data  on  the  production  and  disposition  of 
milk  by  States  in  1950  is  shown  in  Table  7, 

Cash  Receipts  From  Dairy  Products  a  Little  Below  1945 

Farmers  cash  receipts  from  marketings  of  dairy  products  in  1950  totaled 
3,763  million  dollars.    This  was  slightly  below  the  cash  returns  from  dairy 
products  sold  in  1949,  and  15  percent  below  the  record  1948  returns  of  4,441 
million  dollars.    However,  the  return  from  sales  of  dairy  products  in  1950  vslb 
more  than  double  that  received  by  farmers  10  years  earlier.    These  cash  receipts 
from  marketings  of  dairy  products  include  the  money  obtained  from  sales  of  whole 
milk  and  cream  delivered  to  dairy  plants,  farm-churned  butter  sold,  and  retail 
deliveries  of  milk  and  cream  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers.    The  figures  represent 
cash  obtained  from  sales,  and  should  not  be  used  as  an  index  of  profitability  of 
dairying,  since  production  expenses  of  milk  producers  in  recent  years  have  been 
on  a  very  high  level. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  cash  farm  receipts  from  dairy  prodact 
sales  came  from  the  whole  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers.    Farmers  delivered 
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74,3  "billion  poonds  of  milk  to  dairy  plants  for  which  they  received  an  average 
price  of  $3,88  per  hundred  pounds  to  give  a  cash  return  of  2»882  million  dollars. 
As  compared  with  1949,  the  larger  volume  of  sales  almost  offset  the  lower  price 
received  so  that  the  total  income  from  milk  sold  to  plants  was  only  a  little 
lower,    Ilarmers'  returns  from  sale  of  whole  milk  in  1950  were  about  three  times 
the  value  of  sales  of  this  product  in  1940.    Farnv-skimmed  cream  sold  hy  producers 
in  1950  totaled  779  million  pounds  of  "butterfat.    At  an  average  price  of  61.6 
cents  per  pound  of  butterfat,  the  cream  sales  were  valued  at  480  million  dollars. 
Cash  returns  from  cream  sales  in  1950  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  1949,  but  other- 
wise the  lowest  for  any  year  since  1945,    The  price  received  by  farmers  for 
butterfat  in  cream  in  1950  was  about  the  same  as  in  1949,  but  18  cents  per  pound 
or  23  percent  below  the  record  1948  pric©6    Some  small  shift    from  sale  of 
milk  to  sale  of  cream  was  noted  among  farmers  in  several  Midwestern  States  in 
1950.    Hetail  sales  of  milk  and  cream  by  farmers  directly  to  consumers  in  1950 
eunounted  to  2,056  million  quarts,  which  at  18,5  cents  per  quart  returned  farmers 
381  million  dollaurs.    As  eoiirpared  with  1949,  the  smaller  volume  of  retail  sales 
at  about  the  same  price  resulted  in  a  4  percent  decrease  in  cash  returns  to 
farmers  from  this  type  of  product.    Sales  of  farm-churned  butter  continued  on  the 
dowtt-grade,  in  line  with  the  experience  of  receat  years.    In  1950,  only  38 
million  pounds  of  home-mad©  butter         sold  by  farmers.    At  an  average  price  of 
56.9  cents  per  pound,  the  butter  sold  brought  farmers  a  cash  return  of  22 
million  dollars.    This  was  only  about  one-third  as  much  as  farmers  received 
from  sales  of  farm-churned  butter  a  quarter  century  ago,    A  historical  series 
of  the  annual  volume  and  value  of  milk  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  period 
1934-1950  in  the  United  States  is  contained  in  Table  4, 

Wisconsin  Leads  in  Farm  Income  from  I>air.y  Products 

Wisconsin  dairymen  sold  dairy  products  wrth  460  million  dollars  in  1950 
to  again  lead  all  States  in  cash  retorns  from  milk  and  milk  prodoctso    Or&r  12 
percent  of  the  Hational    income  from  sale  of  dairy  products  in  1950  accrued  to 
Wisconsin  farmers,    Hew  Tork  was  the  second  leading  State^  with  a  cash  farm 
income  from  dairy  marketings  of  346  million  dollars.    Pennsylvania  was  third 
with  value  of  sales  totaling  248  million  dollars,  followed  by  California  with 
238  million  dollars,  and  Minnesota  with  207  million  dollars. 

In  receipts  from  sales  of  whole  milk  to  plants  and  dealers,  Wisconsin 
farmers  topped  those  in  all  other  States  with  442  million  dollars.  New  York  tam- 
ers   were  next  with  324  million,  and  those  in  both  California  and  Pennsylvania 
received  over  200  million  dollars  in  1950  from  this  product.    In  value  of 
marketings  of  farm  separated  cream,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  accounted  for  almost  39 
percent  of  the  l^tional  total.    lowafe  1950  farm  sales  of  cream  were  valued  at 
over  100  million  dollars  followed  by  Minnesota  with  an  86  million  dollar  faun 
return.    Sorth  Dakota  ranked  third,  closely  followed  by  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
with  receipts  from  sales  of  cream  of  over  29  million  dollars  in  all  three  States. 
Cash  returns  from  retail  sales  of  milk  and  cream  by  farmers  were  highest  in 
Pennsylvania,  totaling  35  million  dollars,  followed  by  California  with  28 
million  dollars,  and  Texas  with  25  million  dollars.    Texas  led  all  States  in 
returns  from  sales  of  farm-churned  butter  with  1950  cash  receipts  valued  at  3 
million  dollars,  followed  by  North  Carolina ^  Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
respeotively. 
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Valae  of  Farm  Hoasehold  Consoinptlon  High  In  Soath 

The  valae  of  milk,  cream  and  farm  "batter  consumed  in  hoaseholds  on  farme 
vhexe  prodpxjed  over  the  Nation  aggre^ted  716  million  dollars  in  1950.    This  is 
do%ci  nearly  2  percent  from  the  1949  valae.    The  volcune  consumed  in  farm  hoaseholds 
declined,  particalarly  in  the  South  Central  area,  and  the  average  unit  valae  of 
dairy  products  was  somewhat  lower.    The  value  of  the  products  consumed  on  faxma 
where  produced  is  computed  hy  multiplying  the  milk  equivalent  represented  in  the 
prodacts  consumed  in  each  Stats  "by  the  average  returns  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
in  dairy  products  sold  in  that  State,    Farmers  in  the  Soathern  States  contlnae  to 
lead  in  valae  of  dairy  prodacts  consumed  on  farms  ^ere  prodaced.    The  5  States 
of  Te^Sj  Alabama,  Georgia,  Horth  Carolina  and  Tennessee  alone  accounted  for  ona- 
third  of  the  Hational  total.    Tesas  led  all  the  States  with  the  1950  valae  of 
farm  hoasehold  consumption  over  74  million  dollars.    Uorth  Carolina  was  the  second 
ranking  State  with  46  million  dollars'  worth  of  milk,  cream  and  farm  "butter  atillEsd 
at  home,  followed  "by  Alabama  with  44  million  dollars'  and  Georgia  with  40  million 
dollars'  worth. 

The  gross  farm  income  from  milk,  including  the  cash  receipts  from  marketings 
of  milk,  cream  and  "butter  from  the  farm  together  with  the  value  of  dairy  products 
consamed  on  farms  where  produced,  aggregated  4,479  million  dollars  in  1950.  The 
National  gross  farm  income  from  dairy  prodacts  in  1950  showed  a  drop  of  one-half 
of  one  percent  from  the  1949  total,  bat  was  over  800  million  dollars  "below  the 
1948  record  high  value.    By  States,  Wisconsin  gross  farm  income  from  dairy  prodacts 
in  1950  totaled  475  million  dollars  to  lead  all  States,  topping  New  York's  gross 
dairy  income  of  364  million  dollars  "by  some  30  percent.    Pennsylvania  ranked  third 
in  the  Nation  with  268  million  dollars,  followed  "by  California  with  347  adllion 
dollars  and  Minnesota  with  221  million  dollars.    Data  on  1950  valae  of  farm  hoase- 
hold consumption  by  States  is  shown  In  Table  8. 

Unit  Bet urns  for  Milk  Taries  with  Type  of  Product  Marketed 

Milk  atilized  in  all  types  of  milk  products  marketed  from  the  farm  in  1950, 
inclading  whole  milk  and  cream  sold  to  plants  and  dealers  and  retail  deliveries  of  mlUc 
and  cream,  and  farm-.charned  batter  sold,  brought  farmers  an  average  return  of  $3.76 
per  hundred  pounds  of  whole  milk.    This  compares  with  $3.82  in  1949  and  $4,67  per 
hundred  pounds  in  1948.    On  a  pound  butterfat  basis,  the  unit  return  to  farmers  for 
dairy  prodacts  sold  from  the  farm  In  1950  was  94.9  cents  per  pound,  down  from  the 
96.5  cents  in  1949  and  the  117,3  cent  average  in  1948.    Farmers  retailing  whole 
milk  and  cream  from  the  farm  showed  the  highest  cash  return  for  milk  in  1950, 
receiving  $8,62  per  hundred  pounds  of  whole  milk.    The  second  highest  unit  return 
\«.s  for  whole  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers,  yhich  "brought  in  $3.88  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  in  1950,    This  compares  with  a  return  of  $2.86  per  hundred  pounds  of 
whole  milk  churned  into  farm  batter  for  sale  and  $2.32  per  hondredwei^t  \diole  milk 
separated  on  the  farm  and  sold  as  cream  to  plants  and  dealers.  Considerably 
different  costs  are  involved  in  the  several  types  of  milk  prodacts  marketed  by 
farmers,  especially  for  retail  milk  and  careajn  where  bottling  and  delivery  eaqjenses 
are  involved.    The  average  returns  for  milk  atilized  in  batter  and  cream  also  include 
nio  allowances  for  the  valae  of  skim  milk  and  battermilk  retained  on  farms  for  food 
or  feeding  purposes. 

Among  different  States,  the  average  returns  per  hundred  pounds  for  milk  in  dairy 
prodacts  sold  in  1950  showed  the  usual  wide  variation.    North  Dakota  farmers  re- 
ceived the  lowest  average  return  of  $2.47  per  hundred  pounds,  and  Florida  led 


all  States  with  $7,10  per  hondred  pounds.       The  level  of  average  unit  returns  is 
determined  "both  "by  the  type  of  milk  product  marketed  and  "by  the  relative  level 
of  prices  for  dairy  products  in  the  particular  area.    Average  returns  are  usually 
lowest  in  the  western  Com  Belt  and  G-reat  Plain  States  where  fsed  costs  are 
relatively  low  and  where  sour  cream  is  the  major  type  of  milk  product  sold  "by 
farmers.    Average  returns  are  highest  along  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  South, 
where  milk  production  costs  are  high  and  where  much  of  the  whole  milk  sold  is 
utilized  for  fluid  distrToution  as  milk  and  cream.    For  information,  on  average 
returns  "by  States  in  1950,  see  Tahle  8. 

SUPPLY  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  MILK 

Nationally,  total  milk  production,  including  "both  farm  and  nonfarm,  was  over 
123  "billion  pounds  in  1950.    Ife-ctory  usage  continued  to  account  for  the  largest 
share  of  the  milk  supply,  with  44  percent  of  the  1950  U.  S,  milk  supply  going  into 
production  of  manufactured  dairy  products.    Fluid  milk  and  cream  consumption  in 
towns  and  cities  represented  37  percent  of  the  total  output  and  another  10 
percent  was  consumed  in  fluid  form  on  farms  where  produced.    The  remaining  9 
percent  went  for  other  purposes  such  as  farm-churned  "butted,  feeding  calves  and 
miscellaneous  minor  uses. 

The  volume  of  milk  used  in  the  production  of  major  dairy  products  in  1950  was 
down  slightly  from  a  year  earlier.    The  54.4  billicHi  pounds  of  milk  processed 
into  manufactured  dairy  products  during  1950  was  one-half  "billion  pounds  less 
than  in  1949.    Creamery  "butter  production  utilized  the  fat  from  some  28.0  "billion 
pounds  of  milk  in  1950,  down  a"bout  0.3  billion  pounds  from  1949  and  some  7  to  8 
"billion  pounds  "below  the  volume  used  in  creamery  "butter  production  in  the  high 
period  of  1938  through  1942.    The  volume  of  whole  milk  used  in  cheese  plants 
over  the  Nation  in  1950  approadmat ed  11.7  "billion  pounds,  compared  with  the  19^ 
record  high  usage  of  almost  12  "billion  pounds.    .Hivaporated  and  condensed  fflllk 
products  used  up  6.9  billion  pounds  of  milk  ~  0.2  billion  pounds  above  the  1949 
total,  but  still  the  second  smallest  quantity  utilized  in  condensed  and  evaporated 
products  since  1940.    Milk  used  in  producing  dried  idiole  milk  aggregated  almost  1 
billion  pounds  —  3.6  percent  above  the  1949  volume.    Ice  cream  and  other  frozen 
dairy  products  in  1950  accounted  for  6.3  billion  pounds  of  whole  milk  in  the  form 
of  milk  or  cream  in  addition  to  1.4  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  in  previously 
processed  dairy  products,  chiefly  condensed  milk  and  butter.    The  net  milk 
equivalent  of  frozen  dairy  products  in  1950  at  6.3  billion  pounds  was  down  0.2 
billion  pounds  from  1949  and  was  only  three-fourths  as  great  as  the  1946  peak  usage 
of  8.2  billion  pounds. 

Whole  milk  and  cream  consumed  in  cities  and  villages  over  the  Nation  daring 
1950  utilized  46  billion  pounds  of  whole  milk.    Ti^s  is  a  1  billion^pound  increase 
over  the  1949  total,  but  an  equal  quantity  below  the  all-time  high  in  annual 
fluid  milk  and  cream  consoption  set  in  1946.    Fluid  milk  and  cream  consuaption 
on  farms  was  also  ap^  but  only  about  one-half  of  one  percent.    Consumption  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream  on  farms  where  produced  in  1950  is  estimated  at  12,4  billion 
pounds,  the  fourth  highest  annual  total  on  record  and  only  0.3  billion  pounds 
below  the  1933  all-time  high  in  farm  consumption.    An  estimated  5,4  billion 
pounds  of  milk  went  into  butter  churned  on  the  farm  in  1950,  a  drop  of  4  percent 
from  the  1949  total.    About  3,4  billion  pounds  of  whole  milk  were  fed  to  calves 
on  the  farm,  about  5  percent  more  than  in  1949,    Data  on  the  quantities  of  milk 
used  for  various  purposes  in  the  United  States  are  shown  by  years  from  1940 
through  1950  in  Table  2, 
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